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The Secretary Says: 


We Americans have had much experience with 
booms followed by depressions. Are we approach- 
ing a danger point? The business analysts 
predict some kind of economic break in 1947. 

Consumer expenditures are slowing down. 
Business inventories are rising. But | do not 
think that a recession in production and employ- 
ment is inevitable or necessary, although it appears 
to be possible. Most of those who expect a down- 
turn believe it will be moderate. Everybody 
agrees that underlying demands for goods and 
services are creat enough to assure a strong re- 
eovery 

Of course many people are concerned about 
prices. Our price analysts see little price relief 
during the next 6 to 9 months. They expect that 
the consumer price index may rise further. But 
over-all increases will probably be moderate. 
Some prices will fall as others rise. 

Evidences of consumer resistance and of re- 
straint by business and labor indicate that run- 
away prices are unlikely. The ‘“make-ready”’ 
period for production is about over. We may 
expect an enlarged flow of goods without any 
considerable rise in current incomes. There will 
be more goods in relation to dollars—and that is 
the ultimate check on high prices, 

As a Nation we foresaw our postwar instabilities. 
Early last vear we passed the Employment Act of 
1946. It is now our national policy to stabilize 
the economy and to maintain high levels of busi- 
ness. With most wartime controls removed, we 
now face the crucial test of whether we can do it. 
I realize it is difficult. But maintaining high levels 
is easier than pulling up an economy from de- 
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AID TO ANNUAL WAGE PLANS URGED IN OWMR REPORT 


Study Shows 70,000 Workers Now Covered 


Broadened unemployment compensation bene- 
fits and special tax exemptions to employers to 
encourage adoption of guaranteed wage plans are 
advocated In an interim submitted by 
W. 
research director, to the Advisory Board of the 
Office of War 


President Roosevelt in March 1945 authorized the 


report 
Murray Latimer, Guaranteed Wage Study 


Mobilization and Reconversion. 
Board to investigate “the whole question of guar- 
anteed wage plans and the possibility of their 
future development in American industries as an 
aid in the stabilization of employment and _ the 
regularization of production.” 

The report notes that many industrialists have 
opposed wage guarantees for fear of heavy losses 
during periods of slack production. To meet such 
contingencies, the OWNMRE report proposes coor- 
dination of guarantee plans with existing systems 
of State unemployment compensation. This would 
enable employers to grant wage guarantees in 
most seasonal industries without increasing their 
costs on the average, by more than 6 percent, the 
report estimates. 

The inquiry now being undertaken results in part 
from interest stimulated by the steelworkers’ Na- 
tional War Labor Board case, in which the union 
demanded a guaranteed annual wage. The Board 
rejected the demand but suggested to the President 
a thorough study of the subject. He then directed 
OWMR to undertake the study. 


Most Plans Survived 

Summarized results of the survey, including field 
study of existing and discontinued plans conducted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are contained in 
the Latimer report, which showed: 

|. Of 258 plans studied, 196 were still operating 
nearly 1946. 

2. Most guarantee plans were found in nondur- 
able consumer goods industries, in retail and whole- 


sale trade, and in service industries, and a few in 
heavy industry. 

3. Workers covered by the plans number about 
70,000 in more than 500 establishments. 

4. Most guarantees are generous. Two-thirds 
provide guaranteed wages for a full year at the 
full-time rate, and more than half cover all the 
emplovees. 

5. Two-thirds of the plans are in union plants. 
In some of these, the guarantee plan preceded 
unionization. Not in all cases is the plan incor- 
porated in the collective bargaining agreement 


Benefits Reported by Employers 

6. Guarantee wage plans are not new. Experi- 
ments date back to the end of the last century 
Eleven plans have operated more than 25 years 
and 23 withstood the depression 15 years ago. 

7. Benefits attributable to guaranteed wage 
plans include reduced turn-over, a more experienced 
labor force, higher. worker morale, greater effi- 
ciency, higher productivity, improved labor re- 
lations. 

While it says ‘‘the guaranteed wage system is not 
a panacea for the insecurity of our economic sys- 
tem,” and “it cannot in and of itself eliminate the 
fluctuations in the economic system,” the OWMR 
report contends that “it is quite clear that wide- 
spread wage guarantees can make a substantial 
contribution to the stabilization of the economy 
through the stabilization of wage earner income 
and hence of consumer expenditures.” 

A companion study on the over-all economic 
effects of wage guarantees, being prepared by Prof. 
Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard and Prof. Paul A. 
Samuelson of Massachusetts Institute of (Tech- 
nology, will be completed soon, and a report is 
expected to be made to President Truman early 
this year. 















Labor Market Reports— 
A Major USES Function 


Labor market information is a significant con- 
tribution to the American economy in war and in 
peace made by the United States Employment 
Service. 

It has been developed mostly during the Na- 
tional Defense Program and the war years. The 
Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 and the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 obligate USES to col- 
lect employment 
trends and job opportunities. 


and publish information on 
William Haber, professor of economics, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and consultant to the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, sums up the 
importance of labor market information thus: 
“The United States Employment Service pro- 
vided us with the basie facets concerning the 
economic structure of the American labor market. 
Growing out of the day-to-day operations of the 
local employment offices and the employer visiting 
programs, we were able to secure specific knowl- 
edge of the manpower situation in each important 
labor market in the country-—the facts as to the 
level of employment, the current and anticipated 
demand for labor in sufficient detail as to the oe- 
cupational age, sex, and other characteristics of the 
labor needed, the activities which were declining, 
and those which were expanding, the shortages and 
surpluses, the nature of the labor supply, labor 
turn-over, data on local wage rates, training needs, 
housing and transportation facilities, and commu- 
nity practices regarding the employment of minor- 
ities. These facts were absolutely essential to the 
intelligent functioning of the local employment 
office. The complete picture of the labor market 
was thus available at one central place in each 


community, 


Shaped War Policies 
“The 


information program, developed by the United 


contribution which this labor market 
States Employment Service in cooperation with 
industry and labor, made to the Nation’s war 
effort cannot be exaggerated. The labor market 
war 
the 


vital decisions as to the location of war contracts, 


reporting program shaped many national 


policies. It was indispensable in making 


as to the place to construct new plants, where to 


build war housing and to establish training pro- 


grams. It was invaluable as a guide to the Selec- 
tive Service Boards as to deferment policies.” 
Labor market information develops from work- 
ers looking for jobs and employers hiring them 
The facts of the individual's search for work, his 
willingness or unwillingness to take a job, his 
placement in employment, the job he does and 
the national and local conditions in which these 
processes take place-—or do not take place-—-make 


up labor market information. 


Reduces Waste Motion 


It reports on employment, its characteristics 
and current and prospective volume ; unemployment 
and its characteristics; methods of recruitment 


and nature of hiring channels; hiring practices 
and specifications; wages and working conditions 
Because housing, transportation, training facili- 
ties and other community factors frequentiy deter- 
mine whether workers will find employment o1 
factors 


whether industry will provide it, these 


become important. Hence, labor market infor- 
mation helps reduce to a minimum the wast 
motion in the worker's search for a job and the 
employer's search for the worker. 

It is a major guide for the operations of the 


State Employment Service system. 


Available to Public 

It is the policy of the Employment Service: 

(a) To collect and analyze labor market infor- 
mation on a regular basis in all local offices as a 
part of the Employment Service operation. 

(b) To use appropriate labor market data and 
activity reports in the formulation of Employment 
Service policies and programs. 

(c) To provide labor market information for 
public dissemination. 

(d) To provide available labor market informa- 
tion to representatives of Federal, State, and loca! 
Government agencies, subject to applicable nol- 
disclosure policies, for their use in the performane: 
of their official duties. 

The Labor Market, monthly publication of th 


the 








United States Employment Service, Department 
of Labor, reports on operating activities and sit 
nificant labor markets, and analyzes strategic I 
dustries. It is available through the Government! 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at $1 per yea! 
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STABLE ECONOMY MOST NECESSARY, SAYS SCHWELLENBACH 





Annual Report Praises Welfare Clauses In Contracts 


Stabilization of the economy would help more 
than any other thing to promote industrial peace, 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach the 
Labor Department’s annual report to Congress. 


Secretary said in 

Under stabilized conditions, the Secretary said 
“collective bargaining can best play its creative 
role in advancing the standard of life of the work- 
ers and in protecting their status as human beings 
Lack of stabilitv, however, may provide the basis 
fora renewal of the industrial strife that character- 
zed much of the first postwar vear.”’ 

He urged increasing use of health and welfare 
clauses in union agreements as “an effective and 
flexible means of providing greater social security 
through collective bargaining.”’ 

The report concluded that the general economic 
outlook is favorable for the immediate future, if 
price stability is quickly achieved, but that “the 
decisive test for the postwar economy will come 
ater When the deferred demand of the war vears 
for capital goods and equipment has been met 

“Our economic health must depend mainly, of 


course, upon the foresight and adaptability ol 
labor management, and farmers in working 
together through their organizations and 


then 


rovernment for general, sustained prosperity 


Farm and City Welfare Linked 

Stability, the Secretary sald, “‘must be achieved 
ta high level of output, and the products of in- 
lustry must be equitably distributed among those 
We 


eed a clearer understanding of the facet that farm 


vho cooperate in’ their production 
come and the welfare of farmers are inseparably 
uked with the earnings and real incomes of city 
orkers. There is general agreement that steps 
the 


roods in short supply is Vital alike to the success of 


0 umprove efficiency and increase flow of 
hew price controls and to the advancement of 

iges and living standards.”’ 

The report summarized the year’s developments 
labor legislation, and noted that the Labor De- 


artment reorganization act “will be of permanent 


ue in enabling the Department effectively to 


January 


1947 





Secretary of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach 


discharge in the future its responsibilities toward 


the wage earners of this country.” Enaetment of 


the Federal Airport Act, containing a prevailing 


wage clause, was noted, as well as Senate approy i 
Over-all 
the Em- 
Couneu 


of Economie Advisers and the Joint Committee on 


of a similar clause in housing legislation 


Importance to the Nation's workers of 
plovment Act of 1946, establishing the 


the Economie Report, was outlined 


Wage Limit ‘‘Now Obsolete”’ 


The report also cited the Department's support 
of several measures which failed to become law 


including proposals to increase the “now obsolet 


$O-cent an hour MninuMmM Wave law and extena 
coverage of the law: legislation lo require em- 
plovers in mterstate commerce to observe the 


principle of equal pay for equal work and to refrair 
from sex discrimination in wage payments; legisla- 
tion for a national health program established on 
surance principles and to provide expanded 


support for maternal and child health, crippled 
















legislation to establish 


children and child welfare ; 
effective machinery for providing federal aid and 
assistance to the physically handicapped 

As to legislation affecting settlement of labor 
disputes, the report summarized the Department’s 
position 

“In a period of reconversion, with rising prices, 
scarcity of commodities, and the consequent threat 
to workers’ living standards, peaceful adjustments 
are much more difficult to attain. Hence the prob- 
lem of labor management disputes could not be 


solved by legislation limited to the establishment 
of techniques for the expeditious settlement of siich 
disputes. In other words, the Department of La hor 
held that the mechanics of collective bargatt hg 
should be studied together with legislation <le- 
signed to increase the security and well being of all 
the people.”’ 

The report reviewed the Department’s opera- 
tions during the war and presented a more com- 
plete report than the curtailed wartime annual 


reports. 


CHILD LABOR IS DOUBLE PREWAR FIGURE 
Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch Reports 


More than 2'; million boys and girls 14 through 
17 years of age were at work in the United States 
in April 1946, according to unpublished Census 
estimates. About three-quarters million of them 
were 14 and 15-—one-sixth of all 14- and 15-vear- 
old children. Child employment is lower than the 
workers 14 
but still 


million 
through 17, 1945, 
more than twice as high as in 1940. These figures 


wartime peak of almost 3! 
reported for April 


and children 
school. No 


Census count has been made of children under 14 


include ehildren working full time 


who were working and attending 
at work, but other sources indicate the number is 
substantial. 

Wartime demands drew thousands of children 
out of school and into the labor market. Now that 


High- 


school enrollments picked up slightly last vear, 


the need is gone, the channel is still open. 


but still suffer from competition with the labor 
market, 


A Job for 44 Legislatures 


In 1947, 14 State 
there is an opportunity to strengthen protective 


with legislatures meeting, 


controls against child labor in time to assure a 
better chance to the generation now in school 
Many States plan to reexamine their child-labor 
laws with a view to bringing State standards up 
to the 16-vear minimum. In two-thirds of the 
States it is still legal for children under 16—in 
some States, under 14—to work during school 
hours; and even in States having a basic 16-year 








National Archives Pho 


Not exciting work for a growing boy, but such jobs 
still take many youths out of high schools. 


minimum-age law, there are often loopholes an 
weakening exemptions. Extension by Congress | 
all interstate industries of the 16-year minimu 
age for general employment, now set by t 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standaré 
Act for establishments producing goods that ent 
foreign commerce is  anothe 


into interstate or 


possibility. 








A summary of child-labor and compulsor 
school-attendance standards in any State can ! 
obtained from the Child and You 
Employment Branch, Division of Labor Standar 


Department of Labor, Washington. 


| zbor 
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CONSUMERS’ INDEX COVERS 34 CITIES, 300 PRICES 


Determines How Wages, And Alimony, Should Change 


“The cost of living’? now rivals the weather as 
the most popular conversation topic. 

\ost important factor in “the cost of living’ 
is changes in retail (consumers’) prices. More and 
more newspapers, columnists, and radio commen- 
tators are talking about the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Consumers’ Price Index; more unions 
and management groups are referring to it in ar- 


What 


that commands the interest of so many men and 


riving at wage agreements. is this statistic 


women? 
First, the index really isn’t a “cost of living” 
index. It is a barometer of changes in prices of 


living essentials commonly used by moderate- 


income city families. It doesn’t measure total living 
costs, but merely shows the average price change 
for more than 300 goods and services, ranging from 
bread and butter to automobile repairs——all essen- 
tials that the average city family buys. If the 
Bureau's pricers cannot get quotations for all of 
the 300 articles and services—-and that happened 
very often during the war—-thev do exactly what 


every consumer does; they substitutes. 


like 


taken out of the index until they beeame available 


price 
Things refrigerators and automobiles were 
again 

The national index is an average for all of the 
items in the index for 34 of the largest cities in 
the country. In addition, separate indexes for each 
of the major things needed by workers’ families 
fuel 


electricity, and miscellaneous voods and sery ices 


food, clothing, rent, housefurnishings, and 


are published. 


Index for Larger Cities 


The Bureau also has indexes for prices in each 
larger city. The Bureau publishes monthly in- 
lexes for 21 cities, and quarterly indexes for 13 
additional large urban centers. Separate indexes 
lor food are published monthly for 56 cities and 
lor fuel in 


55 cities. 

National and city indexes are based on prices 
“one date—the 15th of the month. 
Why isn’t the index ready the day after prices 


A lot 


ire collected instead of 4 to 6 weeks later? 
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of work has to be done on more than 125,000 
prices before the Bureau can give out the one 
figure that summarizes the Nation’s retail price 
movements. The field staff has to call on thousands 
of merchants, the prices must be recorded and sent 
to Washington, and there they are tabulated, 
edited, and summarized. When the index figure is 
calculated, it is released to the public by news- 
paper and radio. Figures for each of the large 
cities surveved are given out through the Bureau’s 
regional offices. The index is sent by collect tele- 
gram to persons who have requested it, and mimeo- 
graphed releases are mailed on request to 10,000 


people over the country, 


Rose 50 Percent Since 1939 

What is this index used for? To a large extent, 
to determine how much wages should be changed. 
Many labor contracts now provide for changing 
The War Labor 


Board used it in wartime as a national yardstick 


wage rates as the index changes 


in adjusting wages, and the Wage Stabilization 
Board continued this use. The city of Milwaukee, 
for example, adjusts its employees wages by this 
index. And, there are special uses, such as the 
woman whose alimony payments are adjusted by 
the index. 

index rose about 50 percent be- 
tween August 1939 and October 1946. From Oc- 
tober 1945 to October 1946 the rise was 15 percent. 
And from June of this year to October, 11 percent, 


The national 


almost the largest rise in 34 vears, 


“THE LONG WEEKEND” 

Under a contract recently negotiated between 
the New York Power & Light Corp. and United 
Mine Workers, District 50, AFL, the workers have 
the choice of celebrating either Washington’s or 
Lincoln’s birthday. The determining factor in 
choosing the holiday is not which is more impor- 
tant but which would give the workers a longer 
weekend. The contract provides that Washington's 
birthday shall be designated as the February holi- 
day except when observance of Lincoln’s birthday 
would provide a longer weekend, 

































Under General Order 24, Signed Dec. 4, 1946 
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STAFF GROUP HELPS SET DEPARTMENT POLICIES 





Johnson Directs Organization and Management 


\ new line-up of top Labor Department duties 
and responsibilities has been effected by Secretary 
L. B 


Under Secretary Keen Johnson has full adminis- 


Sehwellenbach. 


trative responsibility for directing organization 
and management activities of the Department’s 
burcaus, to promote efficiency and avoid duphiea- 
tion. Bureau chiefs retain full responsibility for 
operating bureau programs 

\ new staff committee, composed of the Secre- 
tary, the Under Seere tary, and Assistant Secretaries 
John W. Gibson, Philip Hannah, and David A 
Morse, “shall assist the Secretary in determining 
the current and long-range policy of the Depart- 
ment, initiating and coordinating bureau pro- 
grams and policies, and reviewing the progress of 
the administration of such 


the bureaus mn pro- 


r? 


the Seeretary 


ams,”’ under the reorganization order issued by 
December 4. Louis Sherman is com- 
secretary Director Herbert 
Solicitor William S. Tyson, and Chief Clerk 


mittes Information 


Litth 


ud Budget Officer James Dodson are ex officio 
members 
Bureau Liaison Assigned 

Liaison between the staff committee sand the 


bureaus Is assi¢ned as follows 

Under Secretary Johnson: Retraining and Reem- 
ployment Administration, Shipbuilding Stabiliza- 
tion Committee, and Wage Adjustment Board for 
the building and construction industry. The Chiet 
Clerk and Budget Officer and Director of Personne! 
Robert Barnett report to Mr. Johnson in the per- 
of their duties and functions 

Assistant Secretary 
Matisties, Wage 


Divisions, and Women’s Bureau 


lormianes 


Gibson: Bureau of Labor 


and Hour and Publie Contracts 


Assistant Secretary Hannah: Apprentice-Train- 


ing Service, bureaus activities under the Davis- 
Bacon 
Acts 


States Employment Service. 


antikieckback 
United 


Kight-hour, and Copeland 
Division of Labor Standards, and 
Conciliation Under Schwellenbach 

Assistant Secretary Morse: Bureaus activities in 
ternational labor problems. An order by the 
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Keen Johnson, Under Secretary of Labor, directs organi- 
zation and management activities of the Department. 
He is a former Governor of Kentucky, and is serving 
the Government on leave of absence from Reynolds 
Metals Co. He is publisher of the Richmond (Ky.) 
Daily Register. 


Secretary, outlining Mr. Morse’s duties in the in 


ternational field. was issued November 20 


Soli tor 


Conciliation Service Director Warren 


Tyson, and Information Director Little report 
directly to the secretary 
The order is designed to ‘‘tie together the many 


activities of our bureaus and make their services 


more available and more useful to labor, manage- 
ment, and the public,” the Secretary said 

Bureau Heads are William KF Patterson, Di- 
rector of the Apprentice-Training Service; Ewan 
Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics; Clara 
M. Beyer, Acting Director of the Division of Labor 
Standards: Maj. Gen. G. B. Erskine, Administra- 
tor of the Retraining and Reemployvment Admin 
istration; Robert C. Director of the 
United States Employment Service; L Metcalfe 
Walling, Administrator of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions; and Frieda S. Miller, 
Director of the Women's Bureau 


Goodwin, 









WHAT HAPPENED TO FACTORY WAGES IN RECONVERSION 





Hourly Pay Up; Weekly and Real Wages Down 


When the war in Europe ended, the average 
weekly money earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing were only slightly below the war- 
time peak reached in January 1945. For all manu- 
facturing workers, weekly earnings in April 1945 
averaged $47.12; for workers in the durable goods 
industries, the weekly average was $52.90 while for 
those in the nondurable voods industries it was 
$38.80, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

Between April 1945 and October 1946 the w eekly 
money earnings of manufacturing workers as a 
whole declined both in money and real terms. The 
decline in weekly real earnings was greater than the 
fall in money earnings as the result of a sharp rise 
in the cost of living. Real earnings are money earn- 


PRICES, WAGES and PURCHASING POWER 


in all manufacturing industries 


100 


APRIL 1945=100 





JUNE 1946 


ings adjusted for changes in the level of consumers’ 
prices. These declines in weekly earnings occurred 
notwithstanding an 8-percent increase in the level 
of average hourly earnings. 

The reduction in the average factory worker's 
real earnings during the reconversion period miiy 
be attributed primarily to three factors: 10 pere« 
reduction in average hours worked per week 
shifts in the distribution of workers from high- to 
rise of nearly 17 percent in 
the BLS Con- 


the level of real weekly 


low-wage industries; 
the cost of living as measured by 
sumers’ Price Index. Thus, 
earnings for manufacturing workers as a whol 
October 1946 was about 17 percent below the April 
1945 level. 


(average weekly earnings 


SINCE VE-DAY 


Here is what has happened, since 
the war in Europe ended, to factory 
workers, as shown in BLS reports. 
The top line shows the trend of the 
Consumers Price Index, the middle 
line shows what happened to aver- 
age weekly pay checks and the 
bottom line shows what happened 
to purchasing power. The bottom 
line balances ‘‘average weekly 
money earnings'’ against ‘‘con- 
sumer prices’ as shown in the two 
top lines. 
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Not all manufacturing groups fared alike. In the 
nondurable goods industries, where the reconver- 
sion process was relatively simple, and where aver- 


age veekly hours fell only from 43.2 to 40.3 be- 


twe April 1945 and October 1946, wage increases 
were sufficiently great to increase weekly money 
earnings by over 9 percent, from $38.80 to $42.48, 
With the substantial rise in living costs, real 
weekly earnings in nondurable goods industries in 
October 1946 were 6.2 percent below April 1945 


the 


heavy industries, many of which made war goods, 


The decline in average weekly hours in 
vice as great as in the nondurable field, from 
to 40.7 between April 1945 and October 1946 


{verage weekly money earnings went down from 


wis | 


$52.90 to $49.06 during the period, notwithstand- 





ing the large general wage rate increases granted 
in steel, rubber, autos, and other major durable 
goods industries. The decline in money earnings 
accompanied by the increase in the cost of living 
resulted in a reduction of more than 20 percent in 
real earnings from April 1945 to October 1946 
One factor helped somewhat to offset the fall 
in real weekly earnings of manufacturing workers, 
namely, the 10-percent reduction in the personal 
income tax which became effective as of Januars - 
1946 


children and money earnings of $45.83 a week, the 


For a married factory worker with two 


average earnings in all manufacturing in October 
1946, the reduction amounted to almost a dollar 
a week. Income taxes are not taken into account 


in computing real earnings 


REGIONAL OFFICIALS GEARED UP FOR PEACE 


Labor Department Men Busy in New England 


While the rapid pace of wartime has slackened 
through windup of wage stabilization and reduction 

the number of government contracts, the Depart- 
ment of Labor in New England is gearedup to handk 
postwat problems and to expedit un accelerated 
production program in a highly industrial region 

With the exception of the regional office of the 
United States Employment Service which is now 
ocated at 55 Tremont Street, Boston, other De- 
partment functions are located in the Old South 
Building at 294 Washington Street, a block from 
famed Newspaper Row 

The accent on labor-management relations de- 
veloped in war has been carried over into peace- 
time. The Department's program to foster indus- 


trial peace in New England and to provide quick 


Ssistance to labor, Inahagement, nnd the public, 
vill continue as a main function of the United 
Mates Conciliation Service, the Bureau of Labor 
o 


Labor Standards. 
the Wage ana 


Divisions, 


the Division of 
Vigilance is the watchword of 


Hour and 


elit Vvears has collected $6,496,597 in 


and 


atuisties, 
Public Contracts which in 
restitution 

back wages for 204,427 employees of 10,190 
‘tablishments. With a curtailed inspection staff, 
these divisions will continue to enforce the Fair- 
Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Public 
Act 


vorkers and to minimize child labor violations. 


Contracts to prevent exploitation of adult 
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New England's wartime strikes were practically 
negligible, and the record continues today, but the 
conciliation commissioners are kept busy in get- 
ting both parties together for around-the-tabl 
negotiations 

services needed by workers, ¢ mplove rs, ana the 
are available in the bureaus and divisions 


public, 


wages, hours, cost of living, 


of the Department 
employment and construction statistics, concilia- 
tion and arbitration, safety and health and child 
labor protection, reemplovment and retraining of 
veterans, job counseling for all classifications, ap- 
prenticeship training, legal advice on all problems 

Labor De- 


partment and protection of women’s rights 


within the over-all jurisdiction of thi 


Labor's 
Wag 
Leo \ 
Wendell D. 


Conciliation Service 


Regional heads of the Department 0 
bureaus and divisions in New England are 
and Hour and Publie Contracts Divisions 
Gleason; Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Macdonald: U.S. 
Durham; United States Employment Service 
Arthur © (ieorge 
HH Foley; Child 
Labor Consultant Marv G. Shotwell, Safety Con- 
sultant Arthur E. Orne; Women’s Bureau, Mrs 
Mary G. Currier; Apprenticeship Training Jo- 
seph E. Johnson; Retraining and Reemployment 
W. J. R. Overath; Office of Information, Joseph 
R Noone. 


Howard 


Gernes: Office of the Solicitor 


Division of Labor Standards 














RAISE FLOOR WAGE TO 75 CENTS SAY STATE LABOR MEN 


Increased Living Costs Basis for New Proposal 


Yearly, since 1934, delegates from all States 
have attended the National Conference on Labor 
Legislation in Washington. Selected by the Gov- 
ernors, delegates from each State represent State 
labor departments and State labor organizations. 
They meet to discuss labor law and its administra- 
tion, and to set goals for State legislative sessions, 
of which 44 are scheduled in 1947. 

Outstanding proposal of the 1946 conference was 


to raise the minimum wage under the Federal 
Wage and Hour Act from 40 to 75 cents an hour. 
This increase over the conference's 1945 recom- 


mendation of 65 cents is based on increased living 
costs. Provision for automatic future increases in 
the minimum wage to meet further increases in 


living costs was advocated. 


Broader Child Labor Ban Suggested 


The conference suggested amendment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to cover all children em- 
ployed in establishments engaged in or producing 
for interstate commerce, Present law covers plants 
producing and shipping goods so produced within 
30 days. An amendment to establish a 5-year 
period for the filing of wage claims was also 
recommended, with similar limitations suggested 
for State laws. 

In the field of State minimum wage legislation, 
the conference advised establishment of wage rates 
for industries not yet covered, and coverage of 
male as well as female workers. It urged amend- 
ment of existing laws to require premium pay for 
weekly hours in excess of 40. Abolition of industrial 
homework was strongly recommended. 

The conference endorsed the new Labor Educa- 
tion Service and recommended a minimum 
priation of $100,000 for it. Hailing union 


appro- 
educa- 
tional activity as “the training of union members 
in a sense of loyalty to the labor movement and 
their responsibility to the government and the 
community,” the conference approved the pro- 
posed creation of a Labor Extension Service in 
the Labor Department. 

The conference stressed the need for intensified 
accident prevention and industrial hygiene services 
by both State and Federal labor departments, 


and for increased workmen’s compensation benefit 
payments. 

Higher unemployment compensation was _ rec- 
ommended. The conference proposed maximum 
weekly benefits of $25, payable for 26 weeks. The 
6-point program of the United States Employment 
State 


department activities to protect working and living 


Service was endorsed. and Federal labor 


conditions of migratory farm workers were recom- 
mended, including extension of labor and social 
laws to agricultural workers, and institution of 


programs to aid itinerant workers. 


Other Recommendations 
The 


Labor Department administration of all labor 


conference’s recommendations 
legislation; equal pay for women; maximum hours 
of 8 a day and 48 a week for women, and 8 a day 
and 40 a week for minors; | day of rest in 7 for al 
workers; and shift differentials, improved working 
conditions, and other facilities for night workers 


Expanded Conciliation Service Urged 
The National Conference on Labor Legislatio: 
went on record for a strengthened, expanded Con- 
ciliation Service as sole Federal activity in labor- 
management disputes, and again advocated repea 
of the Smith-( ‘onnally War Labor Disputes Act 
The conference opposed enactment of restrictiv 


lnbor legislation, urged increased appropriation: 


for the National Labor Relations Board. The con-} 


ference viewpoint on labor-management relation: 
was summed up in the Conciliation Service resol 
tion which began “free collective bargaining has 
been found to be the most satisfactory system f 


conducting labor-maanagement relations.”’ 


ILO Governing Body to Geneva 

The one hundred and first session of the Gover 
ing Body of the ILO will be held March 5 to 8: 
Geneva, Switzerland, following preliminary mee! 
ings starting February 20. Frieda S. Miller, Dire 


included | 
' 





tor of the Women’s Bureau, was named by Preside! 
Truman to substitute for Assistant Labor Secreta! 
David A. Morse at the meeting. 
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STATE LABOR SPOKESMEN PUSH ACTION ON ILO CODES 


Conference Drafts Program on State and Federal Legislation 


During 1947 many State legislatures will con- 
sider action to meet labor law standards embodied 
in International Labor Organization conventions. 
A program for such action was approved by the 
Thirteenth National Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion at its recent Washington meeting as a part 
of the United States obligation to the ILO. The 
obligation was assumed at the 1946 Montreal Con- 
ference, where more active participation by the 
States in the ratification of conventions was made 
possible 

The conference recommended as a first step that 
the Labor Department summon representatives of 
State labor officials to 


determine those conventions appropriate for sub- 


employ ers, workers, and 


mission to the States, to recommend Ways and 
means to get State action, and to assist the Labor 
Department to obtain basic information on the 
ILO program. Copies of the resolution went to the 


President and Congress 


“A Formidable Task’’ 


\ssistaunt Labor Secretary David A. Morse told 
the conference that, ‘In spite of the fact that oun 
State and Federal standards are in many instances 
higher than those embodied in [ILO conventions, 
we still have a formidable task. For in a number of 


Important Instances our statutory standards are 
far below those of ILO conventions.” 

Mr. Morse pointed to ILO recommendations to 
prohibit night work for minors under 18, in manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments. Only 1 of 
the 48 States prohibits such work in manufacturing 
establishments—a long-standing ILO standard. No 
Mate meets the recent [LO standard against such 


work in mereantile establishments. 


Many States Substandard 


Mr. Morse cited other ILO conventions. Pre- 
employment medical examinations for persons 
der 18 are required in only 7 States. The 


l-day-of-rest-in-7 standard, set in a 1933 conven- 
tion which has been ratified by 33 countries, is in 
feet in 7 States. The 8-hour day and 48-hour 


week for all emplovees are in effect in 18 States, 


January 1947 


but limited to women and minors. In the field of 
workmen’s compensation, a substantial number of 
States fall below ILO standards on such factors as 
coverage, waiting period prior to receipt of bene- 
fits, and percentage of wages payable as benefits. 
Practice often is better than legal standards, but 
that is “all the more reason why we must bring our 
standards up to date,” he said. “It is diffieult for 
the United States to participate in the ILO and not 
do something to correct these deficiencies in our 


own legislation.” 


Union Advisory Committee 
Meets on International Affairs 


\t the organization meeting of the Trade Union 
Advisory Committee on International Affairs of 
the Department of Labor, secretary L. B. Schwel- 
lenbaech said: 

“Many of the problems of peace are not political 
Too many people think that if treaties are signed 
and boundaries are set, the problems of peace are 
solved. We can have no stable peace until we 
have economic security throughout the world.” 

‘Unless we have the cooperation of the labor 
groups and unless we have their support in our 
international activities, we do not believe that we 
will be adequately discharging our responsibilities 
in this field,’ the Secretary said. ‘There is need 
for concerted effort on the part of labor to see that 
international problems are solved.”’ 

Assistant Secretary David A. Morse pointed out 
the need to have the international policy of the 
fields 


and 


economic and social 


with the 


Government in the 


intelligently integrated interests 
needs of labor organizations. 

A standing committee of four composed of 
Robert J. Watt, International Representative, 
A. F. L., Michael Ross, Director, Department for 
International Affairs, CIO; Thomas J. 


Assistant Grand Chief Engineer, Brotherhood of 


Harkins, 


Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood of R-il- 
and A. E. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Railway Labor Executives’ 


road ‘Trainmen; Lyon, Execi _ ve 


Association. 









ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

Based upon an appraisal of current economic de- 
velopments, Department of Labor officials have 
indicated in recent public statements their expec- 
tations for continued high levels of economic 
activity and employment in 1947. The statements, 
while noting the general consensus of business anal- 
ysts that point to a business recession ‘sometime in 
1947,” 


coming vear is “neither inevitable or necessary.” 


conclude that any marked recession in the 


Price developments are looked upon as crucial 
in the economic outlook for 1947. Particularly im- 
portant to labor is the expectation that consumer 
prices will reach their maximum in the early 
months of the year and decline somewhat to the 
end of the vear. This will result from the antici- 
pated declines in agricultural and foodstuffs prices 
early in the year and from relatively stable non- 
agricultural prices generally, both at wholesale and 
retail, during the latter half of 1947 

An increased flow of industrial output in the 
first half of the vear is viewed as the major check 
upon prices. If price rises are thus checked, or 
reversed, there would be a possibility of gradual 
and piecemeal price adjustments, rather than a 
general price collapse resulting in a sharp, if brief, 
inflation-induced recession. 

In an appraisal of the major sources of demand 
in 1947, 


hold relatiy ely 


consumer expenditures are expected to 
the 
for consumer durables 


ageregate, with = in- 


ereases us they become 


more available) offsetting some weakening in ex- 
penditures, now abnormally high, for nondurable 
goods. Investment demands for plant and equip- 
ment and for housing are considered the strongest 
source of expanding demand. Federal fiscal policy 
and expenditures are not viewed as a decisive 
factor in the economic outlook, except in the event 
of a marked reduction in personal income taxation 
in the lower brackets. Increased State and local 
government borrowing and expenditures will tend to 
offset further reductions by the Federal government. 

The economic review points to the recent sharp 
increases in inventories and consumer credit, par- 
ticularly in at period of rising prices, as outstanding 
danger spots. The unprecedented caution shown by 
businessmen with respect to inventory and pur- 
chasing policies, together with the checks upon 


prices that appear probable, are viewed as signifi- 


cant corrective developments. 


The labor market currently is continuing re- 
markably tight, with employment at record leve's 


and unemployment close to minimum volume 
As the labor supply increases during 1947, unen- 





ployment may rise moderately, inasmuch as tot. 
employment is not expected to rise appreciably 
during the vear. 

The Labor Department's review of the economic 
situation takes note of the fairly common agree- 
ment —on the part of those who anticipate a break 
in prices, output, and employment —that any re- 
cession in 1947 will be moderate, with strong 
underlying demands for consumer goods and in- 
vestment expenditures assuring rapid recovery 
within a few months. 

Productivity Now 
At or Above Prewar 

Output per manhour today is at or above prewa 
levels in most industries, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Indicates. 

In about 20 manufacturing industries for which 
data are available, mostly industries producing 
nondurable goods and therefore free from recon- 
version delays, man-hour output in the third qar- 
ter of 1946 averaged between 4 and 5 percent above 
au vear ago. 

Five principal factors which tend to determine 
output per man-hour in most industries are; the 
worker element, management element, technica 
element, the level of capacity utilization and supply 
arrangements. Introduction of new workers and 
heavy turnover during the war tended to reduce 
the average experience of the typical worker. Con- | 
tinued steady peacetime production will rebuil 
skill and experience of the labor force Heavy turn | 
over in the management and supervisory groups 
coupled with the unusual problems of reconversiot 
has tended to reduce management eflicieney but 
this too should recover rapidly. New techniques 
of manufacture are being introduced into industry 
with new plant and equipment expenditures run 
ning two to three times above the prewar level 
The level of capacity utilization is high in mos! 
industries and supply arrangements should aj 


proach prewar normal patterns in the near futur 


For these reasons substantial Increases in mal 





hour output are expected in most industries during 
the pext few vears. 
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ROSIE THE RIVETER IN PEACETIME 





Women’s Bureau Tracing War Workers in New Jobs 


To find out how Rosie the Riveter, Winnie the 
Welder, other in 
peacetime, the Women’s Bureau is doing a survey 


and women war workers fare 
in Baltimore, wartime home of aircraft, shipbuild- 


ing, radio, radar, and other industries that em- 
ploved thousands of women. 

The investigation is a follow-up of a 1944 survey, 
which covered postwar employment plans and 
family responsibilities. Now, the women workers 
are asked what jobs they have held since VJ-day, 
how their postwar work, wages, and working con- 
ditions stack up with wartime, and what changes, 
if any, have taken place in family responsibilities. 
The investigation is not vet complete, but so far 
that 


workers with no experience other than that gained 


ease histories indicate: 1 women war 


in their war jobs are having difficulty in finding 


suitable work; 2——-that displaced war workers are 


reluctant to take jobs in old-line woman-employ ing 


industries; and 3—that the duties and_ skills 
required of workers in peacetime plants differ 
considerably from those of wartime 

The story of 26-vear-old Rosie, who was 
recruited from West Virginia to work in an air- 
craft plant she became a_riveter —illustrates 


these major trends 


Peacetime Riveting Is Different 


From shortly after VJ-day, when she was caught 
to the 


Rosie's postwar experience included 5 months of 


in the wave of factory lay-offs, present 


ob seeking, during which she tried to find a peace 

riveting job; a brief trv in a garment plant 
here she found the pay low, the work strenuous, 
the 


nd working environment poor; a job in a 


bottlin works, where her “take-home” 


earnings 
ere less than half of her wartime pay envelope; 
hd a place ina mail order house where she ran a 
order 


She was still in the mail 


stencil machine 
house, where she considered production demands 


lled he I 


when her former employer re- 
Now, Rosie again is riveting, but with 
ew duties. In wartime, she worked on an assem- 
bly line and riveted on top and side panels for new 
ar planes. Now she helps to convert war planes 
The 


uires more physical exertion and more 


hd is doing riveting on all parts of the plane 


| 
,or} 


\ res 
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What Riveter” and other 


“Rosie the 
workers are now doing is the subject of a current 
Women's Bureau study. 


women war 


skill, but she likes it She suvs she constantly 


is 
“learning new variations of riveting.”’ 

The Bureau points out that this story differs in 
from that most wartime rivet 
oh to 
In t 


ry? | 
prod 


one respect ol rs 


‘Not 
called back to their wartime plants a 


manv Rosies are fortunate enou hye 


he ship- 
vards, women are no longet 


the Baltimore 


on uction 


seca 
] 


pia 
about 1.000 women are emploved as compared t 


and in major aircraft nt only 


more than 14,000 at the peak of war production 
has 
isband 
Now 
he is in Baltimore and has a job, but both salanes 
to They 


hope to start saving soon for their daughter's 


Rosie 
her h 


a West Virginia coal miner, was out of work 


Like most other women workers 


financial responsibilities. For a while 


are needed meet payments on a home 


education 








Basis Laid for 
Utility Peace 


The United States Conciliation Service is seek- 
ing to help management and labor representatives 
in the utility industries reach an agreement for 
industrial peace, following an harmonious prelim- 
inary conference of leaders in the light and power, 
gas, and city transit services. 

Cooperating in this attempt to insure uninter- 
rupted utility services are the American Gas Asso- 
the Edison Electric Institute, and the 
American Transit Association, for management; 
for labor, the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL), the Utility Workers Union 
of America (CIO), the Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
plovees (AFL), the United Transport Workers 
(CIO), United Mine Workers, District 50 (AFL), 
and the Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers (CIO). 

In the preliminary meeting in December labor 


elation, 


and management representatives agreed they 
“have a basie responsibility to the citizens of the 
communities which they serve,” and that “this 


responsibility requires every effort on their part to 


maintain industrial peace.”’ 


Wage-Hour Exemption 
Ended for Some Laundries 

Beginning January 15, 1947, the Wage and Hour 
Public institute 


enforcement proceedings against laundry and linen 


and Contracts Divisions will 
supply firms that provide service to commercial or 
industrial customers for business purposes, if they 
fail to comply with minimum wage and overtime 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Here- 
tofore such firms were exempted as retail and serv- 
ice establishments 

Recent United States Supreme Court decisions 
prompted Wage-Hour Administrator L. Metealfe 
A -2, 


that no 


Walling to revoke Release issued November 
25, 1943, 


proceedings would be instituted in such cases, 


which indicated enforcement 
until the courts had ruled on the law’s applicability. 
Supreme Court decisions in the Roland Electrical 
Walling, and Martino v. Michigan Window 
Mr. Walling said, “clearly 
indicate that services to commercial or industrial 


(0 \ 


Cleaning Co 


Cuses, 


customers for business purposes are not the type 
that qualify an establishment for the exemption. 


14 


Therefore, we conclude that where an otherwise 


covered establishment, such as a laundry, performs 
services for private individuals for personal o: 
family use and also performs similar activities [o1 
commercial or industrial customers, the work /o: 
the commercial or industrial customers is not, in 


general, exempt.” 


84 of 100 Women War Workers 
Had To Support Seives 


The heavy economic responsibilities of em ploved 
women are stressed in published findings of 
Women’s Bureau survey of women workers in 1 
100 
said they expected to work postwar, 84 said they 


war-congested areas. Of every women why 
had to support themselves. Many of them sup- 
ported other persons. Eight more in every 10 
worked to help buy a home, to pay off debts, or t 
educate their children. The other 8 worked pri- 


; 


marily because of interest in the job or desire t 
have their own money. 

Of the women living in family groups 
four-fifths of those did 
half gave over 50 percent of their take-home pay 
to the family. About 
wage earners contributing to household expenses 


abou 


interviewed more thai 


15 percent were the sol 


Nearly all the women who lived alone—one i 
every 5 did —supported themselves and some ha 
dependents. 

The Bureau study also reported on wartime 1 
creases in employment of women, changes in i 
dustries and occupations, earnings of wartin 
women workers, and marital status, age, race, al 
education of the 13,000 women war-plant worke 
interviewed. Areas visited by Bureau agents i 
cluded: Baltimore, Buffalo, Dayton, Detroit, Ke 
osha, Mobile, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfie 
(Mass.), and Wichita 


were geographic location, size of area, type of 


Criteria for choosing ar 


product, and special industrial and social char f 
2 








teristics. 


ILO Petroleum Committee To Meet | 


The first meeting of the ILO Industrial Cor 
mittee for the Petroleum Industry will meet Fi 
ruary 3-12 in Los Angeles. Two representatives 
Government, two from employers’ groups, 4 
from unions attend from each of 


two mary 


oil-producing nations. 
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Wage and Hour officials pointed out that the order 


§ January 





JOB SERVICE ENLARGED FOR SCIENTISTS AND PROFESSIONALS 
Clearing House Services Available at Local Employment Offices 


Services of the United States Employment 
Service for scientific and professional workers have 
been augmented by merger of the placement 
service of the National Roster of Scientific and 


Professional Personnel with the USES National 
Clearing House. 

The National 
through the 1,800 local State employment service 
offices 
and scientifie qualifications and experience may be 


Clearing House will operate 


Registrants with executive, professional, 
placed in contact with employers who need their 
services anywhere in the country or overseas 
‘With this amalgamation of the 
service of the National Roster and the 
Clearing Robert C 
Director said, “the United States Employment 


placement 

National 
House,”’ Goodwin, USES 
Service is better prepared to meet the needs of em- 
plovers for scientific, professional and executive 
The immediate objective is qualitative, 


personnel, 
rather than quantitative placements. Volume will 


be increased as experience is gained 


Centralizes Job Orders 


“The National Clearing House,”’ Mr 
‘keeps an active file at Washington head- 


Goodwin 
said 
quarters of professional, technical, and managerial 
job orders, which are received from local offices 
throughout the country when these local offices are 
inable to meet the emplover's needs locally. 
“Also, when the local office has a qualified ap- 


plicant possessed of technical training and skill for 


WAGE-HOUR ACTS NOT AFFECTED 


Seeking to correct a misunderstanding on the 
part of some employers, the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions emphasized that the re- 
moval of wage controls by President ‘Truman's 
Executive order issued on November 9 in no way 
allects the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
\ect or the Public Contracts Act or their enforee- 
ment 

After the issuance of the Executive order some 
emplovers took it for granted that all Federal laws 


affecting wages and salaries had been abolished 
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whom there is no suitable local employment op- 
portunity, his application and a record of his 
qualifications are sent immediately to the National 
office by air mail. By this method the United 
States Employment Service brings together at one 
filled 
qualified 


central point job orders which cannot be 


locally, and applications of highly 
workers 
Several executives who obtained positions 
through the Clearing House are now filing requests 
for other scientific and professional personne! 
Some examples of current job orders on file with 


the National Clearing House 


1. Five experienced fund raising campaign di- 


rectors with social work experience, $100 to $150 
i week 

2. Hotel Inanagel with top experlence S?5 000 
to SSO L000 a vear 

3. Architects and draftsmen. from S200 Del 
month to 86,000 a veal 

$. College professors, with Master or PHD 
degrees, $2,400 to $6,000, to teach English. en- 
gineering and mechanical drawing, pharmacy 
public speaking, mathematics, music and piano 


and band and orchestra, et 


5. Engineers, accountants, auditors, $3,000 to 
S1LO.000 per vear. 
Some job orders ask for workers willing to go 
overseas 
Services of 


the National Clearing House are 


available at local Employment Service offices 


BY WAGE CONTROL END 


of November 9 dealt with the termination of con- 


trols on wage and salary adjustments fixed by the 


W hich was a 


Stabilization Act of 1942, war emer- 
geney measure. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the Public Contracts Act are permanent 


Federal statutes. 

Some of the confusion shown by inquiries mad 
at regional offices of the Divisions may have re- 
sulted from the fact that the Divisions served as 
operative agents for the War Labor Board and its 


successor agency, the Wave Stabilization Board 










BEHIND-THE-LINES JOBS IN BUILDING ARE STUDIED 


For every dollar spent on work at the site of a 
construction job, additional employment is created 
in mines, factories, and transportation systems in 
producing and hauling materials that are used. 
Shortage of key building materials did not prevent 
1946 from approaching the most active construc- 
tion vear in history, and indications point to even 
greater volume in 1947. Production of materials 
has expanded enormously, the BLS reports, and it 
therefore seemed logical to measure the number of 
man-hours of labor required per unit of production 
for the principal building materials. These included 
traditional products, such as dimension lumber, 
cement, and reinforcing steel, and certain of the 
newer materials, such as plywood, various kinds of 
fabricated steel 


insulating boards, and = certain 


produc is (¢. @., metal doors and enamelled steel 


patie ls 


Less Labor in Cement 


Results of these studies will permit estimates of 


the ‘“behind-the-lines”’ employment involved in 
any given level of construction activity. When all 


studies have been completed it will be possible to 


HOW MANY WORKERS IN 1950? 


The Pacific coast is expected to increase its labor 
force more than 35 percent between 1940 and 1950, 
North Dakota to 
Oklahoma These 


and other regional and State variations in prospec- 


whereas the Great Plains area 


probably will suffer a net loss. 
tive labor supply are deseribed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the December Monthly Labor 
Review 

Principal reason for rapid Pacific cous eXpan- 
sion is large-scale migration. During the early 
to the Pacific coust were stepped up 


Most of the 


newcomers migrated from the South and from the 


1940's moves 


to more than twice the prewar rate 


Great Plains areas. It is expected wartime popula 
tion movements generally will prove permanent 
since they followed a well-established = prewar 
pattern 


Despite out-migration the South is second only 
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BLS Measures Man-Hours Neeced 


measure the total employment effect of any con- 
struction program of a given size. 

It now takes 12 percent less labor to produc 
100 barrels of cement than in the middle 1950's 
while 34 percefit more man-hours are required to 
produce a thousand board feet of dressed Southert 
pine lumber. 

The low man-hour requirements in cement pro- 
duction today, it was found, is largely the result 
of increased production and plant utilization 
Greater requirements in Southern pine productior 
stem from such conditions as inability to attract 
an adequate labor force and the fact that smalk 
trees are being cut today, for which more man- 
power Is needed in proportion to lumber vield 

Details of the man-hour studies on cement an 
Southern pine, and for concrete masonry units ane 
concrete pipe can be found in the November and 
December 1946 issues of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Surveys of other products now in progress 
include ply wood, hardwood and hardwood flooring 


insulation products, fabricated steel assemblies 


plumbing and heating materials, and sand and 


eravel, 


BLS CHARTS TRENDS 


to the West in anticipated labor force growth. A 
increase of 17 percent between 1940 and 1950 
anticipated. The South, with its predominance o 
rural areas and high birth rates, would have th 
Nation’s fastest growing force, but actual growt! 
is slowed down somewhat by movement to oth 
regions. The West has the slowest rate of matura 
inerease but large-scale in-migration offsets this 
The industrial Northeast (New England, Middl 
Atlantie and East North Central States), account 
ing for about half of the working population, lag 
Estimated 


in the expected rate of crowth 
crease here is about 10 percent from 1940 to 1950 
Migration to or from other regions Is not a majo 
factor, because the relatively small movement ¢ 
population into the Kast North Central States! 
largely offset by movement away from the Middl 


Atlantie States 
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PERCENT OF CHANGE 


-60 -50 -~40 -30 -20 -10 


ONE YEAR AFTER VJ-DAY—FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
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MACHINERY 
ALL MANUFACTURING 
IRON AND STEEL 


4 CHEMICALS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
(INCLUDING AIRCRAFT AND 
SHIPBUILDING) 


FACTORY JOBS NUMEROUS AFTER ONE YEAR OF PEACE 


\fter the reconversion low in February 1946, pereent, and in lumber and stone, clay. and glas 
mployvment gained in all the consumer goods vroups, closely allied with building 
dustries and ino many all-out war industries As expected, transportation equipment, wl 
Total factory employment of 14,578,000 in August inctuces og mane gee tinedh ansaaecthe eames 
46 was only slightly below the August 1945 the greatest decline, Only other - —— — 
net loss in employment were electrical machinery 


hore workers in 


\ 


/ 
/anuary 1947 


ire of 15,019,000 
chemicals, 
Fifteen of the twenty major groups emploved 


August 1946 than on V.J-day 


lost spectacular gains were in nutomobiles, 29 substantially 





iron and Steel and hes 


were slight and in all tive grou 


In iron and steel and heavy machinery 


above prewar le 
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FREE, NOT COMPULSORY, LABOR SYSTEM ADVOCATED 


Wi 

Labor-Management Committee Suggests Special Mediation lal 

jol 

A joint labor-management indorsement of the “1. Special Coneiliators. We recommend tiie ae 

Government's policy of free collective bargaining establishment of a panel of men nationally known a 
and a recommendation for the development of for their work in labor relations, these men to by 

special mediating techniques has been made to used as special conciliators for major industrial , 

Edgar L. Warren, Director of the U.S. Concilia- disputes. = 

tion Service, in a statement of policy adopted by ‘2. Tri-Partite Mediation. In some types of oo 


the eight members of the Service's Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee 

Appointed a year ago on recommendation of the 
Relations, 


President's Conference on Industrial 


the Committee is composed of two members 
nominated by each of the four major labor and 
management organizations, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the United States Chambet 
of Commerce, the American Federation of Labor. 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 

The Advisory Committee agreed 

“The postwar Government policy of free collec- 
tive bargaining places full responsibility for con- 
tinuous production on management and on labor 
There is now no labor board to fix wage rates oO! 
order conditions of work. Disputes over these 
issues must now be settled by vive and take ut the 
bargaiming table 

“This is as it should be. The policy of free col- 


lective bargaining is the policy recommended 
Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference on Industrial Relations. Under 


collective 


unanimously by the President's 
this policy the government’s role in 
bargaining is limited to one of voluntary mediation 


through the United States Conciliation Service 


Four Methods Proposed 


“In this difficult period ef transition we recom- 


mend that the Conciliation Service preserve a 


mediation program 


maximum flexibility in’ its 
The daily mediation efforts of Federal Conciliators 
are assisting in the prevention of many strikes and 
in the settlement of those that do occur. To supple- 
ment their activity, we recommend the further 
development of four major mediation techniques 
for special types of cases. No one of these tech- 


niques is a cure-all; each one, in its proper place, 


may be useful in assisting management and labor 


representatives to arrive ata voluntary settlement 


of their own problems 
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disputes the use of representatives of industry and 
of labor to serve in an advisory capacity with the 


] FO 


conciliator in his mediation efforts will be helptu 
Panels of industry and labor representatives should 


be established by the Conciliation Service for this 
purpose 
a Voluntary Arbitration ; T 
‘A. Grievance Procedure Wherever it appears Fair 
that union-management relations would be im- nace 
proved by the arbitration of disputes over the he | 
interpretation or application of the terms of ar C 
agreement, we recommend that management and Vong 
labor write into their collective bargaining agree- Cit 
ments a provision using arbitration as a terminal ~~ | 
point in the disposition of all grievance issues proeny 
subject to arbitration under the agreement t lea: 
“B. Basie Contract Terms New contract issues He, 
should be determined by the parties at the bargain- ae 
ne table However, there are disputes in which pn 
the Conciliation Service may usefully recommend a 
IUNOT 


the use of voluntary arbitration to resolve such 
ates, 


have peel 


mediation processes 


issues after all 
exhausted 
i leme rgeney Boards W c 


cases of national importance where normal media 


recommend | fol @ ben 


mploy 












tion efforts have failed and where the parties an 
P Tish; 
consent, that emergency boards of inquiry be lati 
lovers 

appointed to conduct hearings on the issues an ad 
tare 


to publish findings based upon evidence submittes 
Vem 
at those hearings ptr 


Free System Can Work 

“Miembers of the Labor-Management Advisor 
Committee believe that a system of free collectiy 
bargaining can work. We believe that any for 
of compulsory arbitration or ‘super machinery 
for disposition of labor disputes may frustrat 
rather than foster industrial peace. With colle 
tive bargaining freed from all wartime control 


Many V; 
Surel 
mof ti 
rd to 







Loves 
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we believe that American industry and American 


labor can and will assume their individual and 
joint responsibilities for the production of | the 
goods and services so necessary to a prosperous 
peacetime America 
The statement was signed by: 

Industry members: Clarence O. Skinner, Auto- 
motive & Aviation Parts 
Washington; V. P. Ahearn, executive secretary, 


National Sand & Gravel Association, Ine., Wash- 


Manufacturers, Ine 





mMgton; H. W 
Brass e.. 
president, 


Steinkraus, president, Bridgeport 
Louis Ruthenbure 


Ind 


ky nton 


sridec port, Conn 
Servel, Ine., Evansville, 
Frank P 
organization, AFL, Washington: 
economist, AFL, Washington 
United Steelworkers of America 
Pa ; Richard . Leonard 


Wor ke rs ol 


Labor members: director of 
Shishkin, 


Croldet 


Pittsbureh 


sors 
Clinton S 
ClO 
president, United 
America. CLO. Detroit 


Vice 
Automobile 
Nich 


FORTY-CENT WAGE FLOOR HELD INADEQUATE 


Walling’s Annual Report Cites High Living Costs 


The 40-cents-an-hour minimum wage which the 
Fair Labor Standards Act now provides is picifully 
inndequate, L. Metealfe Walling, Administrator of 
the Labor Department's Wage and Hour and Pub- 
i¢ Contracts Divisions, said in his annual report to 
Congress 

Citing the increase in living costs since the act 
1938, Mr. Walling deelared that 


prompt amendment to bring the minimum up to 


Vas passed in 


t least 65 cents is urgently necessary 

He also recommended that the act’s exemptions 
narrowed, and that basie terms of coverage be 
vised to broaden its application 

“There are now a total of between 35 and 40 
illion wage and salaried workers in the United 

Mates, excluding governmental employees. Among 
ese, In addition to the 20 million now receiving 

the benefits of the act, there are at least 10 million 
mplovees who are within the reach of the com- 

Federal 


vislation is based. About two-thirds of these en 


ree power on which wage-and-hour 


ovees are within the present coverage of the act 
tare specifically excluded from its benefits by 
Yemption 


Many Violations Found 


‘Surely,’ 


mof the United States today is such that it can 


* the report said, “the economic condi 


rd to guarantee a reasonable minimum wage 
work 


the 


tovertime pay of time and one-half for 
vond 40 


\ tlon’s 


hours a week for many more of 


workers.”’ 
Despite current relatively high wages. workers 


teed this protection, the report said. Among 







some 42,000 covered establishments Inspecte 
ing the fisea 


have violated such major provisions as the ov 


l veat more than half wi round 


minimum wage, and child labor sections of 
law or the Walsh-Healw Aet 


$700 establishments had failed to pay 


time 


, 
the wage and how 


Neal ly 


the required minimum wage to one or more 


plovees 


The emplovers involved meres 


ordered to pay $13.400,000 cue to 70.000 


\linim Ih Waee violat) ms Were found 


plove t's 


all States and in all industry OupDs 


A $540 ‘‘Floor’’ 


Discussing the inadequacy of the pres 


i 
mum wage, the report declared that “the purchas 
ing power of the 40-cent minimum has sl 
27 cents, or In terms of its vearly e 
the shockingly low tigure of $540." TI 


compared this ficure with a “maintenan 
budget ranging from 81.496 In Mobil \ 
S1.Slo in New York City ut line | O4 pri = 


Referring to fart s Mr. Walling stat 


nh works v 
“The act provides lor a omplete X 

from its nunimum wage and overt 

ments for all emptovees engaged orl 

The Administrator wishes to place again befor 


the Congress the proposal to extend 


wage protection of the act to emplovees in indus 
trinlized ngric ilture in order not miv to 

such workers but also to set indirectly Oo! 
minder the standards of living on ¢t family 
farm which is affected competitively by standards 
maintained for hired laborers im industri 


agriculture 





Another handbook for labor education classes, 
Arbitration of Grievances, has been issued by the 
Labor Department’s Division of Labor Standards. 

The 39-page illustrated pamphlet, written by 
William E. Simkin and Van Dusen Kennedy, and 
illustrated by Bernard Seaman, will be distributed 
by the Labor Education Service. It describes arbi- 
tration of grievances arising under contracts and 
does not deal with arbitration of the terms of a 
new labor contract. It is part of the Division’s 
educational program to meet needs frequently ex- 
pressed by unions and managements for a_ brief, 
general treatment of this subject. 

After reporting the increased use of arbitration 


Sp. ow 


are : 
i & AY 
AN. C 










Arbitration of grievances arising under contracts 
needs an umpire both parties are agreed upon, says 
this illustration from the Labor Department's latest 
pamphlet. 


Construction Committee Recommends 

The ILO Industrial Committee for the Construc- 
tion Industry at its initial 8-day meeting in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, urged adoption of the plan that 
workers should be paid for the minimum number 
of hours weekly even if they lost time because of 
bad weather. It recommended placing the 40-hour 
week on the agenda of the committee’s next 
Another 
stoppages because of the acute need for construction. 


session. resolution urged against work 
Resolutions also urged establishment of national 
joint committees for the industry and requested 
the ILO to study methods of establishing agree- 
ments, joint committees, observance of agreements, 
and avoidance of union jurisdictional disputes. 
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GRIEVANCE ARBITRATION TEXT ISSUED BY DEPARTMENT 














Both sides in arbitration cf grievances must have a 
chance to air their views, this drawing shows in new 
Labor Department pamphlet on arbitration. 


in settling grievances, the pamphlet deseribes th 
differences between temporary and permanent at 
bitrators, the functions, duties, and responsibilities 
of arbitrators, the mechanics and cost of arbitr: 
tion, how to handle an arbitration case, and tl 
subsequent use of arbitrators’ decisions. 

The Labor 


pleted two course outlines, on 
“Steward Training,”’ 


Edueation Service also has con 
“Collective Bargai 
ing’? and which are availab 
to teachers of labor education classes. 
Arbitration of Grievances, Bulletin 82, and tl 
two course outlines are available from Division ( 
Labor Standards, Department of Labor, Was! 


ington 25, D.C. 


TO OUR READERS 


In this, the third issue of the revived and dress 
up Labor Information Bulletin, the time has com 
for a few blunt words. We have had many compl} 
ments about the new dress, and most of our corte 
spondents approved of our efforts to be brief a 
hnewsy in our reports of what’s going on in Ug 
Labor Department. 





But this magazine, like most Government op : 
ations, must pay its way if it is to continue. 
our readers are hereby put on notice that the sug 
scription rate is $1 a year, and a subscription bla : 
and directions are printed on the back cover of thi 

b 


issue. 


We hope to see you next month, kind reader & 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Wartime Wages, Income, and Wage Regulation in Agriculture--BLS Bulletin 
No. 883. 10 cents. Covers farm wages by State and region, wages in relation 
to total production costs, comparative income of hired and family workers and 
farm and nonfarm workers, wartime farm wage stabilization program, controls 
in sugar beet industry, wage determination for foreign and interstate farm 
workers, and an outline of postwar problems of farm wages and income 

Factors Affecting Karn ings in Chemistry and Chemical Engineering BLS 


Bulletin No. 881. 10 cents. Prepared primarily for use in vocational counsel- 


ing, the survey covers sex, age, and experience of workers in the industries, 
their geographical distribution, source of employment, occupational status. 
field of specialization and earnings. Special sections on women in chemistry 
and comparison of prewar and wartime data in sources of employment, occupa- 
tional status, and monthly salaries. 


State Child-Labor Standards —A State-by-State summary of laws affecting the 
employment of minors under 18 vears of age. By Lucey Manning and Norene 
Diamond. Child Labor Series No. 2. Brings together, as of July 1946, in loose- 
leaf form the more important provisions of State child-labor and compulsory 
school-attendance laws. Summary for each State available separately 

Why Child-Labor Laws?—Child Labor Series No. 1. 5 cents. Originally pub- 
lished last spring by the Children’s Bureau, this illustrated booklet has been 
reprinted by the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch. It presents in 
readable form the case for child-labor laws. 


The Operation of Hoisting Apparatus.—Child-Labor Series No. 11. 37 pp 
Seventh in a series of reports on occupations hazardous for young workers 
under 18, made in connection with the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act 


Hazardous Occupations Subject to a@ Mfinimum Age of 18 Years Under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act—Child-Labor Series No. 27. 12 pp. A revision of 
Children’s Bureau Folder 27 

Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D. C. Do not send money. 

If a quantity of any publication is desired, ascertain price and write to 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Send check or money order made payable to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 








The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes 
news about labor and government, for the 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine stvle. Keep abreast of domestic | ed people what we are doing and studying, 
and international labor news the Bulletin will do a good job for t! 


“If we can compress our manifold activities 


into a few simple words, which tel! interest- 


Send your subscription today for the Department, and for the people.’ 
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